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PARISH REGISTERS, 
(Concluded from p, 305.) 


Marriages since 1754 were registered in the 
form prescribed by the Marriage Act, and they 
have always been recorded with greater care and 
regularity than baptisms and burials. 

The burial registers are more perfect, and have 
been better kept than the baptismal. The new 
statutory form supplies the valuable addition of the 
age and residence of the deceased. 

Solemn burials were directed and served by the 
heralds, who drew up funeral certificates, which 
were recorded in the College of Arms. The series 
of these certificates begins in 1567, and for genea- 
logical purposes they are of equal value and autho- 
rity to the Visitations which were made by the 
heralds under Royal Commissions, but they have 
been discontinued since the Revolution of 1688. 

Before the Civil Wars distinctions of rank were 
observed at funerals, banners of arms were reserved 
to peers, standards were allowed to knights, penons 
of arms to esquires, and gentlemen of lower degree 
used only escutcheons of arms. 

The point of fees was left unsettled by Rose’s 
Act (1812), which simply directs “ all accustomed 
| fees for making entries in the register and giving 
copies,” whilst nothing is said about any fee for 
) Searching the registers, It had always been held 





that the clergy were entitled to some fees for pro- 
ducing their registers for examination and for 
giving certified extracts, but there was no uniform 
fee for such services, and the amount, which varied 
in different parishes, was usually fixed by a table of 
fees suspended in the vestry, which was assumed 
to have been approved by the bishop or arch- 
deacon. 

Before the Civil Registration Act of 1836 it was 
assumed to be law that the public had no right to 
search the registers except by favour of the clergy- 
man and churchwardens. Chief Justice Tenterden 
judicially declared, “I know of no rule of law 
which requires the parish officers ‘to show the 
books in order to gratify the curiosity of a private 
individual.” The Act of 1836 fixes a uniform scale 
of fees both for searches and certificates, but the 
case of extracts not certified by the minister is not 
provided for. It is enacted that :— 

“ Every rector, vicar, or curate who has the keeping 

of any register-book of births, deaths, or marriages shall 
at all reasonable times allow searches to be made of 
any register-book in his keeping on payment of one shil- 
ling for a search of one year, and sixpence for every 
additional year, and of two shillings and sixpence for 
every entry certified under his hand asa true copy of the 
register.” 
It was contended, however, by some of the clergy 
that this enactment was limited to births and 
deaths (the events), and that it did not extend to 
baptisms and burials (the ceremonies) ; and that 
persons searching the register had no right to take 
extracts unless they were certified by the minister, 
which involved an additional fee of two shillings 
and sixpence for each extract. This claim was 
practically prohibitory to a general search for 
literary purposes, and an action was brought in the 
Court of Exchequer to test the legality of so heavy 
a tax on historical research. The Court decided 
(Steele v. Williams, ‘ Exch. Reports,’ viii. p. 825, in 
Easter Term, 1853), that the fees for searching 
registers of baptisms and burials between 1827 
and 1830 were regulated by the Act of 1836; that 
a person paying for a search was entitled to make 
whatever extracts he pleased during the period for 
which he had paid the search fee; and that no 
further payment could be demanded for certificates, 
unless the person searching required the extract to 
be certified by the minister. In the absence of any 
statutory fee for extracts, the judges seem to have 
considered that every extract should be paid for as 
a separate search, for in this case twenty-five ex- 
tracts were taken during a period extending over 
four years, and the fee allowed was thirteen shil- 
lings. 

The Act of 1812 has never been repealed, and 
the registers of baptisms and burials are still 
governed by its provisions, but they have lost much 
of their former importance since 1837, when the 
new system of civil registration came into opera- 
tion, 
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As to the advantages of an accurate system of 
registration. In the important matter of marriage, 
in questions of pedigree, inheritance, and legiti- 
macy, our rights and interests as individuals are 
frequently dependent upon the fulness and correct- 
ness of the public registers; and they are equally 
useful to the community, as they form the basis 
of political computation and show the increase of 
population. 

The parish registers previous to 1837 are every 
year becoming of greater value as national records. 
They are most valuable to the local historian and 
to the biographer, and have during a long time 
been the only pubiic documents in existence for 
determining questions of inheritance, for the 
Heralds’ Visitations were confined to the gentry, 
and were discontinued in the seventeenth century. 
Hence the importance of preserving with the ut- 
most care all those registers which time, accident, 
and negligence have spared to us. 

The growing taste for antiquarian research and 
study, and an increased sense of responsibility 
amongst the clergy have arrested the course of de- 
struction, and, with some allowance for losses by 
fire and damp, the existing registers are accu- 
rately described in the Parish Register Abstract 
presented to Parliament in 1833. But it is much 
to be regretted that their safe custody and preserva- 
tion have not been secured by some stringent enact- 
ment, It was never intended that the existence of 
such valuable records should be left to depend on the 
fate of a single copy, and if the provisions of the 
seventieth canon had been properly observed there 
would have been no difficulty in making up local 
deficiencies; but the duplicates are seldom forth- 
coming when they are wanted. There are thou- 
sands of parish registers of which the duplicates 
are missing. 

The Act of 1812 empowered the bishops to make 
a survey of the buildings in which their registers 
were kept, and they were invited to report to the 
Privy Council a scheme for remunerating their 
registrars for the trouble of arranging and index- 
ing the transcripts; but no report has ever been 
sent in to the Council. And there is no means 
of knowing what duplicates the bishops’ registries 
do contain; but this might be made the subject 
of a parliamentary return, which might be pre- 
pared with advantage whilst the different schemes 
for the future safe custody of parish registers are 
under the consideration of Parliament, as any 
scheme should include the bishops’ transcripts. 

The necessity for some statutory provision to 
arrest the further destruction of this important 
branch of the national records has long been per- 
ceived by every one who has had occasion to con- 
sult them. 

Col. Chester’s edition of the registers of West- 
minster Abbey, published by the Harleian Society 
in 1876, is valuable, and those registers, particu- 





larly, disclose what a mass of historical materials 
lies hidden in the registers which are daily perish- 
ing before our eyes, almost without an attempt to 
perpetuate their contents, 

A society has been formed for the express _pur- 
pose of printing in extenso the more important 
registers, and those of Canterbury Cathedral and 
several London City parishes have been published 
annually; but there are as many as 9,000 parish 
registers in England. 

A register must be carefully copied before it can 
be printed, and only a very small proportion of the 
whole number of registers has any interest for the 
general public ; and it is hopeless to expect that 
some 10,000 volumes will ever be printed at the 
publicexpense. But a process of photo-zincography 
or photography has been suggested as practicable 
for their reproduction, and more recently it has been 
stated that the collotype process secures an absolute 
facsimile, and that the cost for copying would be 
infinitely less than the cost of a mere transcription 
—something under sixpence a folio. 

The Parish Register Preservation Bill, 1882, 
brought in the House of Commons by Mr. Borlase, 
M.P. for East Cornwall, April 19, 1882, provided 
that registers of earlier date than 1837 should be 
removed to the Record Office, where the public 
should be at liberty to search them on payment of 
a fee of twenty shillings for every general search, 
and of one shilling for every particular search. 

The Canon of 1603 required the register-books 
then in existence to be transcribed on parchment 
at the expense of the parish, and if Parliament 
now authorized a similar transcript to be made in 
every parish of existing registers of earlier date 
than 1837 the original books might all be removed 
to the Record Office, whilst the transcript would 
remain with the parish. Forall local purposes the copy 
would be much more useful than the original, because 
comparatively few persons have sufficient antiquarian 
skill to decipher the ancient registers, and to fix 
the dates of entries correctly. It is not that the 
old books are so badly written as to be illegible, 
but they are written in court hand, which is a dif- 
ferent character from the Italian hand now in use. 
The legal year, too, until 1752 began on March 25 
instead of January 1, so that all the entries before 
March 25 are attributed to what we should now 
reckon the preceding year. 

The parochial rate, which would have to be 
levied to defray the expenses of the transcript, 
could not be more than trifling in amount, and if 
it was left to the option of the parishioners to act 
as they pleased about raising it, they could not 
fairly complain of being deprived of the custody of 
registers for the preservation of which they refused 
to make so small a sacrifice. 

It is submitted, therefore, that it would be a 
convenient solution of the problem, and better re- 
concile local and national claims, if the enactment 
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of removal to the Record Office included a proviso 
authorizing every parish which thought fit to incur 
the expense to make for its own use a copy of the 
registers transferred to the Record Office, which 
copy, being duly certified, should have all the force 
of the original for local purposes. 

J. W. Watson. 





PARIS GARDEN AND CHRIST CHURCH, 
BLACKFRIARS. 
(Continued from p, 241.) 

The approach to Paris Garden and the rest of 
the Bankside in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was almost invariably by the Thames, — 
but sometimes on horseback, and not at all by car- 
riage. Accordingly, landing-stairs were numerous 
—at about every fifty yards or so—and were 
named of the Barge-house, the Bull, the Mari- 
gold, Paris Garden Lane, and the Falcon. In fine 
weather, when the citizen sought the cheerful fields 
and openair, Paris Garden was one of the chief land- 
ings. Down to 1764 (Rocque’s time) the rush from 
the doubtful sports of St. George’s Fields, notably 
on Sunday evenings, to the boats at the Barge- 
house and Paris Garden was a struggle. Landing at 
Paris Garden, a few minutes would bring people 
to the Swan playhouse, which was built about 
1598, by Langley, an alnager. In 1602 the 
people might have seen Ben Jonson on this stage, 
and in 1604 a fencer thrust through the eye and 
killed, and many a play and celebrated actor at all 
times. 

Near at hand was Holland’s Leaguer, described 
in 1632 as having a turret, from which the 
Swan, the Hope, and the Globe could be seen, 
the first of them so near that the lady of 
the Leaguer could almost shake hands. In 
early pictures of the spot, notably in Gotofredi’s 
‘ Archontologia,’ 1638, a turreted house or 
castle, as, with some latitude, it might be called, 
is shown close to the Swan. It is said that this 
had been the manor-house ; but I cannot think 
that the most important house in the manor 
could have been converted into a stew, owned, 
and even occupied, by men of mark as the manor- 
house had been about the time; and the tone of 
all the accounts implies that the Leaguer, or 
Holland’s Leaguer, had been for some time an 
established resort for ‘‘gay people.” Richard 
Barnes, or Nicholas Goodman, in the ‘ Historical 
Discourse,’ &c., tells us of the arch-mistress on 
the look-out for a suitable place for her work, and 
that she found one out of the city and yet in view 
of it—a sert of fort or citadel, a mansion house, 
fortified, having deep ditches and a drawbridge— 
and some such place seems to be figured in the 
rough map of 1627 already referred to. Its elevated 
situation on apparently an artificial mound gave it 
& commanding view of the Thames, having the 





Falcon on the east, and overlooking the houses 
between it and the water side. Wilkinson further 
says the house was taken down about the time of 
building Blackfriars Bridge—1764 to 1770; but 
probably the original Leaguer had been removed 
before that. 

In some State Papers (Cal. Dom., 1630 and 
1631) one Susan Holland, of Paris Garden, com- 
plains that she is charged as a bad woman, is 
persecuted, and her goods taken from her, and she 
petitions for redress, 

In the course of time the place degenerates, if 
one may say so, and becomes a beggars’ lodging- 
house—“ Mock Beggars’ Hall, in the (spacious 
country called Anywhere,” as the ballad has it— 
and which Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps pronounces to 
be “not a country house, the owners of which 
were famed for turning away beggars, but the 
notorious house kept by Mrs. Holland in the time 
of Charles I.” This place is further identified by 
name in the vestry proceedings of St. Saviour’s, 
1688-9, in connexion with ditches to be attended 
to, “from Maid Lane to Beggar's Hall.” 

Marshall’s bequest and the founding of Christ 
Church.—One John Marshall, a conscientious, reli- 
gious man of the Puritan type, and a member of 
St. Saviour’s vestry, dying in 1627, possessed of 
much property, and being duly impressed with 
the purity of the doctrine and faith of the 
Protestant Reformed Church, and further ob- 
serving that the Paris Garden end of St. 
Saviour’s was in sore strait and want as to 
religious worship and a suitable place for it, had 
left provision for the building and endowment of a 
church and parsonage at Blackfriars. There being 
much opposition, and consequent delay, Marshall’s 
bequest for a time came to nothing. Accordingly, 
in 1644 a petition went up from certain in- 
habitants of St. Saviour’s, complaining that nothing 
had been done to carry out the donor’s wishes, and 
praying that the good work might be proceeded 
with. There was much squabbling in vestry over 
the business, the one fearing to lose dues and 
tithes—souls and spiritual welfare did not go for 
much—the other wanting their church built and 
their new parish constituted. Strong language 
and threats of lawsuits passed freely between the 
opposing St. Saviour’s people and the Upper 
Ground or Paris Garden people, and much money 
was borrowed for carrying on the dispute. How- 
ever, an Act was passed, 1671-2, 22 & 23 
Charles II., for making the manor of Paris Garden 
a parish, &c. The church was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Rochester, on behalf of the Bishop of 
Winchester, December 17, 1671, and a sermon 
was preached on the occasion by the well-known 
Adam Littleton. Wicuiam Renbue, 

(To be continued.) 
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SPENSER THE TRANSLATOR OF THE ‘ REVELA- 
TION SONETS,’ 1569. 

It has been already stated (ante, p. 262) that in 
Vander Nordt’s ‘ Le Theatre auquel,’ &., published 
in England in 1568, the six Petrarchian twelve-line 

ieces there called ‘ Epigrammes’ and the eleven 

u Bellay and four Revelation sonnets were 
printed in French verse in the above order, the 
same that was followed in the English version of 
1569 ; also that these more intricate rhymed and 
sonnet-fashioned Petrarchian ‘Epigrammes’ were 
translated by Spenser in this 1569 edition into 
two ‘ Epigrams’ of sonnet length, each of twelve 
alternately rhyming lines and a closing couplet, 
while ii., iv., v., and vi. are each in twelve alter- 
nately rhyming lines only. It may be that in these 
latter he altered his mind, and gave them a twelve- 
line length, either because the ‘ Epigrammes’ were 
in twelve lines or because they were called epi- 
grams, and not sonnets, or for both causes, But on 
any supposition this shows haste, since he did not 
then alter the fourteen-lined i. and iii. The same 
necessity for haste seems to be shown by his adopt- 
ing alternate rhymes instead of the more intricate 
sonnet-like rhymes of his French original, which 
original he returned to in his ‘ Visions of Petrarch,’ 
published in 1590, when he had time for revision. 
And the same necessity for haste is shown in this, 
that in lines 12 of iv. and vi. he omits parts of 
lines 12 of the French, a thing he never does 
elsewhere. Thus we have as he proceeds increas- 
ing grades of haste—first sonnets in alternate 
rhymes and an end-couplet, then pieces of twelve 
alternately rhyming lines only, and lastly the same, 
omitting parts of the original. 

As we proceed onwards we find evidence of still 
increasing haste. The translations of the Du Bellay 
sonnets are of sonnet length, but in blank verse, a 
form, I believe, otherwise without example. And 
further, though the translation is almost line for 
line, yet in “‘ Sonet ” viii. he was obliged to trans- 
late one line by two, and thus give us a sonnet of 
fifteen lines of blank verse! Like these the 
Revelation sonnets are line for line and in blank 
verse, for simplicity of form and haste could go no 
further. 

Such a coincidence, or rather such a unity of 
increasing haste, could hardly have occurred had 
there been two translatore. Nor can it then be 
well understood why the translator of four sonnets 
should need the haste required by the translator of 
over four times four; nor yet why this Number two 
should have adopted that unusual expedient of 
sonnets in blank verse which Spenser had latterly 
found it expedient or necessary to adopt. 

A farther consideration is this. Though one 
may not fully understand why in the 1569 edition 
the text, speaking of the Petrarchian pieces, has, 
“T have out of the Brabants speache turned them 








into the Englishe tongue,” and of the Frenchman 
Du Bellay’s French sonnets, ‘‘I have translated 
them out of Dutch into English” (expressions 
which have no equivalents in the edition of 1568 
or in the German one of 1572, and which, seeing 
that Spenser was the translator and looking to the 
exactness of his translation from the French, were 
neither truths nor needed in 1569; yet they can 
be explained in some degree, and—so far as I can 
see—on this supposition only, that Vander Nordt, 
or some other foreigner for him, had undertaken to 
translate these Italian and French poems into 
English verse, but finding at last, and after 
some re of the text had been set up and 
printed off, that verse-making in a foreign and 
new tongue was too difficult, he at that late date 
put them into Spenser’s hands, and they were done 
as we see, at first hastily, yet more perfectly, and 
then so hastily that blank verse of fourteen or 
fifteen lines had to do duty as “ sonets.” 

Lastly, besides that these four sonnets show 
the same haste and the same characteristics as 
the translations of the Du Bellay sonnets, I can- 
not but think that I see and hear in them the 
style and ring of Spenser, and this I thought I 
had seen and heard before I had worked out this 
haste and the argument founded upon it—a haste 
which, independently and without reference to 
this argument or to the Revelation sonnets, 
forced itself‘upon me. In other words, two sets 
of considerations led me independently and of them- 
selves to the same conclusion—a conclusion backed 
up by the “‘ Brabants and Dutch speache” spoken 
of above, and by the style. 

Why, then, it may be asked, did not Spenser 
rewrite and republish these Revelation sonnets as 
he did the others? Simply, I think, because 
cirea 1590 they did not fall in with his humour, 
It seems to me evident that, suggested probably 
in the first instance by his then impoverished 
circumstances and lack of advancement, he was 
led by these pieces of Petrarch and Du Bellay 
to meditate on the vanity of all things earthly 
and to say with the Preacher omnia vanitas. 
We see this in all the pieces of his ‘Complaints, 
and indeed the same is set forth in the very 
title, ‘Complaints containing sundrie small Poemes 
of the Worlds Vanitie,’ a title given in the same 
words in the Stationers’ Registers. 

Br. Nicnorson. 





Restoration or Parisn Recisters. — The 
ancient registers of Berkeley, co. Gloucester, were 
impounded at the House of Lords after the great 
peerage case of 1811, and had remained there till 
recently. It is with great pleasure that I am now 
enabled to chronicle their restoration to the parish. 
Acting upon a suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Lee, 
petition from the Vicar of Berkeley was presented 
to the House of Lords by the Duke of Buckingham 
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(Chairman of Committees) on February 21, and 
the request being granted, the registers, in two 
boxes, were safely delivered at Berkeley Feburary 23, 
1887. There are six books in all, the earliest being 
dated 1676. The title-page of the register com- 
mencing 1787 bears the following note :— 

“In the spring of the year 1795 three hundred and 
nine Persons were inoculated with the small-pox in the 
town of Berkeley by Henry and George Jenner, all of 
which recovered, 

It is very gratifying to note that these valuable 
records are now in their own place after so long an 
absence. Danyiet Hipwe ct, 

2, Wilmington Square, W.C. 


A Mopern Bocus Worp.—In the course of 
his work on the ‘New English Dictionary’ Dr. 
Murray has had not infrequent occasion to show 
that bogus words, due to misprinting or misread- 
ing, are to be found in earlier dictionaries, and to 
gibbet them as mere impostors ; even Dr, John- 
son did not always steer clear of them (witness his 
adjective adventine). But the production of such 
words has not yet ceased ; modern lexicographers 
are even now adding to the tale of them. In 
Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ occurs the 
plausible - looking supposed word breathm, duly 
etymologized as being formed of the ‘‘ Eng. breath 
and -m,” and defined as “ that which is breathed.” 
It might be supposed that we had here some new- 
fangled hybrid formation of modern science, espe- 
cially when the Times (Jan. 19, 1881) is cited for 
the announcement that “Dr. B. W. Richardson 
will deliver a lecture on Breath and Breathms,” 
Alas for the pitfalls that lie in the path of the too 
enterprising and too observant dictionary-maker ! 
The lecture in question was only “On Breath and 
Breathing”: in and a dumpy g had been read and 
printed ms. A. E. 


Fitzy.—A local history of Filey, published last 
year, informs us that the old name was “ Fucelac, 
the bay where the birds are.” The etymology is 
impossible, but let that pass. The curious point 
is that the name itself bas been misread. In Sir 
Henry Ellis’s edition of Domesday, as well as 
in Bawdwen's translation, the name appears as 
Fucelac, whereas the photo-zincographic facsimile 
proves that Fiuelac is the correct reading. The 
name probably refers to “Five Pools” made by 
the Filey beck as it tumbles down the precipitous 
ravine by the old church. Isaac TayYLor. 


Tae Epiror or Camppett.—The publishers of 
the “ Aldine Edition” of the poets announce that 
their impression of Campbell is edited by the 

t’s son-in-law, Mr. W. A. Hill. This is mis- 
leading. Campbell’s family consisted of two sons ; 
and it was not his daughter, but his niece—Mary 
ag ag the close and affectionate companion of 
his last days—that married the Rev. W. Alfred 








Hill. See Beattie’s ‘Life and Letters of Campbell,’ 
iii. 186. Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Mayrote Custom.—The following particulars 
of the maypole customs at Haltwhistle, in the 
county of Northumberland (which I recently learnt 
from some of the old townsfolk there) may perhaps 
be worthy of preservation in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The maypole was usually some seventy to eighty 
feet in height. It was made of the two best trees 
that could be found on some neighbouring estate, 
and which had been secretly chosen some time 
before by the youth of the town. 

The maypole was set up on May 14 (one of the 
half-yearly fair days) in the market-place. The 
night before, the youth of Haltwhistle, who had 
forcibly requisitioned the best horses they could 
find, started for a secret destination—for the may- 
pole was invariably a stolen one. Sometimes the 
gamekeepers offered resistance ; but if the towns- 
men could get the trees into Haltwhistle, then 
they were claimed by the lords of the manor as 
waifs, and no interference was allowed with them. 
The pole was decked with ribbons, holly, and a 
windmill on the top, and was the centre of rural 
festivities of the usual nature. In the evening it 
was pulled down and sold by auction, the proceeds 
being spent in drink, which seems to account for 
the great stress laid by my informants on the fact 
that they always took the very best trees they 
could find. 

The advent of the rural policeman killed the 
maypole at Haltwhistle. The May fair is still held, 
but a strict interpretation of the law has robbed 
it of its central ornament. 

Was there any special reason for dressing the 
pole with holly? I could only ascertain that it 
was customary, but holly seems a curious decora- 
tion in the merrie month. A. H. D. 


Parintine, ‘Tae Discovery or Patmyrra.’— 
On the staircase at Over Norton House, Oxford- 
shire, the seat and property of my friend Lieut.- 
Col. Dawkins, is a very large painting in oils by 
Gavin Hamilton, called ‘‘ the Jacobite painter,” 
representing the discovery of Palmyra in 1751 
by James Dawkins and Robert Wood. Both 
travellers are standing in the foreground, habited 
in the Roman flowing toga, a similar drapery to 
that on the statue of Sir Robert Peel in the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey. One of them is 
pointing to the distant ruins in the background, 
and to the left of the spectator is a mounted Arab. 
The picture was probably painted about the time 
of the discovery, and is very fresh in colour. 

The same explorers conjointly published in 1753 
a fine folio of architectural drawings, very well 
executed, ‘ The Ruins of Palmyra,’ a copy of which 
is preserved at Over Norton. The other day, on 
looking over Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
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Roman Empire,’ in a foot-note at c. xi., the follow- 
ing allusion to this book was found: “Some Eng- 
lish travellers from Aleppo discovered the ruins of 
Palmyra about the end of the last century. Our 
curiosity has since been gratified in a more splendid 
manner by Messrs, Wood and Dawkins.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 


A Watvet.—The dictionaries are rather con- 
fusing in their account of what a wallet is. It is, 
therefore, satisfactory to meet with an exact de- 
finition. Mr. Richard Jefferies, in his book ‘Round 
about a Great Estate,’ says :— 

“A wallet is a kind of rude bag, closed at each end, but 
with a slit in the centre for the insertion of the things to 
be conveyed. When filled it is slung over the shoulder, 
one end in front and the other bebind, ¢0 as to balance.” 
Most persons will recollect the gentlemen’s purses 
made of silk, the ends closed, the slit in the centre, 
and the sliding rings; these were miniature wallets. 
In American books I have seen gentlemen’s purses 
called wallets. Does this imply that they were of 
this long, soft kind? In my ignorance I thought 
that an ordinary wallet was something of leather, 
like a knapsack, and that therefore this American 
wallet, or purse, was of stitched leather, like the 
modern portemonnate. I lately observed a lady 
carrying across her arm a reduced and refined copy 
of the Kent man’s wallet. It seemed about a yard 
long, had the closed ends and slit at middle, and 
was a most capacious receptacle for numerous 
parcels. W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


Dr. Dopp: Mr, Percy Firzceratp.—Students 
of the details of the historical cause célébre of the 
‘* maccaroni parson ” of the last century should be 
warned in consulting the most elaborate work on 
the subject, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘Story of a 
Famous Forgery,’ against one or two errors inad- 
vertently committed by that agreeable chronicler. 
It is perhaps needless to point out that in the pas- 
sage at p. 151, “ Exactly twenty years before an 
admiral had been hanged ‘to encourage the others,’” 
that the word “hanged” should be “ shot,” inas- 
much as the allusion is obviously to the fate of the 
unhappy Sir George Byng, the victim of partisan 
politics, shot on the quarter deck of his own flag- 
ship on Monday, March 14, 1757. But an episode 
of Dr. Dodd’s own execution is as palpable an error. 
At p. 174, describing the dreary procession to Ty- 
burn, Mr. Fitzgerald says,“ They had actually to 
pass by his former house, the one in Pall Mall 
[the italics I supply], where he took in his genteel 
pupils, and it affected him greatly. At last it all 
ended, and they were at Tyburn,” &c. Now it may 
probably be urged that this slip carries its own 
refutation with it. It does not need to have the 
exhaustive knowledge of London attributed by his 
creator to the fictitious Mr. Samuel Weller nor the 
intimate acquaintance with our domestic cockney 





chronicles conspicuous in the very real Rev. W. J, 
Loftie to remind us that Pall Mall is not, and wag 
not, in the direct way from Newgate to Tyburn, 
and it does not appear that the doctor’s grim caval- 
cade made a detour. The error arose simply from 
carelessness. The author has been hitherto laudably 
particular in enumerating the doctor's various resi- 
dences in London. 

At p. 10 he tells us of Dr. Dodd that “on this 
imprudent step [his marriage] he took a house in 
Wardour Street.” He must have passed the end of 
this thoroughfare, then, on his last sad journey. On 
p. 49, ‘‘ He first stopped in Pall Mall, the street 
where Mr. Sterne first stayed when he came up.” 
Well, we may take it for granted that the doctor's 
mourning coach, hired for the occasion of a Mr, 
Leapingwell, who combined with keeping a livery 
stables in Gray’s Inn Lane the functions of a bum- 
bailiff or sheriff's officer, and who, with the Rev. 
Jobn Villette and the then present and the late 
Magdalen chaplain, made the fourth in the 
vehicle, did not go near this even then fashion- 
able promenade, ‘‘ He had now moved to South- 
ampton Row, Bloomsbury ” (p. 51), a street pain- 
fully conspicuous to the reverend convict on his 
progress. ‘‘He had moved to Argyll Street” 
(p. 58) ; and again, ‘‘ The party [some festivity at 
which the doctor in his days of prosperity was 
present] was ‘gay, animated, and convivial,’ so 
much so that Dr. Dodd invited the whole party 
to dine with him in Argyll Street at an early day” 
(p. 66). This, then, was the locality where, having 
to pass by his former house, i. ¢., the end of the 
street containing his former house, and not Pall 
Mall, the neighbourhood of which the solemn 
cortége did not go near, the doctor showed the 
described emotion. That Mr. Fitzgerald was aware 
of but had overlooked this fact, and had forgotten, 
or at all events omitted, to correct the preceding 
error, is plain from the appendix, where, at 
p. 190, he prints an extract from the Rev. John 
Villette’s (the notorious Ordinary of Newgate) 
account of the doctor’s behaviour, ‘‘ When he came 
near the street where he formerly dwelt he was 
much affected and wept,” and this is confirmed by 
the contemporary report in the London Evening 
Post of Saturday, June 28 (the day after the 
execution), “ When he came near the end of Great 
Marlborough Street he observed it was a shocking 
thing to be carried in that ignominious manner 
through the neighbourhood of which he lived” 
(sic) Argyle Street, it is needless to say, turns 
to the north out of Great Marlborough Street, so 
that the condemned man might, with great pro- 
priety, on approaching the northern extremity of 
Swallow Street, then occupying the place where 
we find the Regent Circus now, have exhibited 
the emotion and made the melancholy remark 
attributed to him by the reporter and commented 
on by his biographer, Nemo, 
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Porm By Lorp Beaconsrizvp. —The following 
m by the late Lord Beaconsfield occurs in 
Heath’s ‘Book of Beauty’ for 1837, p. 186. It 
will be new to most of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I 
therefore transcribe it for your pages :— 
To a Marden Sleeping after her First Ball. 
By the Author of ‘ Vivian Gray.’ 
Dreams come from Jove, the poet says, 
But as I watch the smile 
That on that lip now softly plays, 
I can but deem the while 
Venus may also send a shade 
To whisper to a slumbering maid. 


What dark-eyed youth now culls the flower 
That radiant brow to grace, 

Or whispers in the starry hour 
Words fairer than thy face? 

Or singles thee from out the throng, 

To thee to breathe his minstrel song ? 


The ardent vow that ne’er can fail, 
The sigh that is not sad, 
The glance that tells a secret tale, 
The spirit hushed, yet glad ; 
These weave the dream that maidens prove, 
The fluttering dream of virgin love. 


Sleep on, sweet maid, nor sigh to break 
The spell that binds thy brain, 

Nor struggle from thy trance to wake 
To life's impending pain ; 

Who wakes to love, awake but knows 

Love is a dream without repose, 


Epwarp PEacock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘Locxstey Hatt Sixty Years Arrer.’—Will 
any one kindly explain to me how a grandson of 
the hero of ‘ Locksley Hall’ came to be owner of 
the place, of which neither his father nor grand- 
father ever had possession? In the first poem the 
hero thus describes himself :— 

Where in wild Mabratta battle fell my father evil- 
starr'd ;— 
I was le(t a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle's ward. 

That uncle, I presume, was Amy’s father— 
“Cousin Amy”—and she must have brought 
Locksley Hall to the husband, who died, sixty 
years after their marriage, at the house of which, 
at his death, Leonard, grandson of the speaker, 

me the possessor. Amy’s husband was 

Gone at eighty, mine own age, and I and you will bear 
the pall ; 

Then I leave thee Lord and Master, latest Lord of Locks- 
ley Hall. 

It seems to me that Lord Tennyson, writing his 

own opinions, which are more deeply thought out 
any man’s, as I believe, may purposely ob- 





scure his plot, so that the characters that figure in 
it may not too much identify the writer with any 
of them. To relate the story of ‘Maud’ is about 
as difficult a task as telling that of ‘The Corsican 
Brothers.’ 

As an old student of the Laureate’s writings, I 
may venture the opinion that ‘ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After’ shows quite as much depth of 
thought and force of language as are found in the 
earlier poem; but there is some ruggedness of 
expression and want of polish not discernible in 
‘Locksley Hall.’ After all, does the poem only 
mean that the octogenarian waives his own in- 
herited right to the property, and gives his grand- 
son immediate possession ? 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Atprerwomay.—A silver plate at Aldborough 
Church, in Holderness (London hall marks of 
1701), is inscribed, “ The Gift of Alderwoman Scot 
of Hull to Aldborough Church.” The word 
“alderwoman” implies, I suppose, the wife of an 
alderman. It also occurs on a table of benefactions 
in Hedon Church, and I have met with other 
instances of it in connexion with the corporations 
of Hedon and Hull. Is it known elsewhere ; and 
what is its correct significance ? 

T. M. Fattow. 

Coatham, Yorkshire, 

(“Alderwoman” is given, with a quotation from 
Browne (1640), as an alderman’s wife in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’} 


‘Aunt Mary's Tates.’—Who was the author 
of ‘ Aunt Mary’s Tales for the Entertainment and 
Improvement of Little Boys, addressed to her 
Nephews,’ fifth edition, Harvey & Darton, 1824? 
The book has a frontispiece, and the preface is 
signed “‘ Mary.” I believe, though I shall be glad 
to know for certain, that the first edition was 
issued in 1822. A. J. 


*‘Cneare anv Goop.’—In Gervase Markham’s 
‘Pleasures of Princes’ (edit. 1635) a section is 
devoted to “the fighting-Cocke,” and from this 
the following is extracted :— 

‘* For any other casuall infirmity or sickenesse which 

shall happen unto Cockes, looke in a little Booke called 
Cheape, and good, and you shall finde them set downe at 
large.” — P, 53, 
Who was the author; and is anything known of 
the work? I can find no reference to it in Watt, 
Lowndes, or in the B. M. ‘Catalogue of Early 
Printed Books,’ T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 


Salterton, Devon, 


“Tae oirt I terr Besinp me.”—Chappell’s 
* Popular Music of the Olden Time’ (vol. ii. p. 708) 
attributes this song to the year 1759, basing the 
argument on the line, “ But now I’m bound to 
Brighton Camp.” I should be glad if some of our 
Sussex friends would say whether this argument 
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will hold water ; whether the name Brighton was 
known in 1759. The Gentleman’s Magazine of 
that ong speaks only of Brighthelmston ; and so 
also Dr. Relhan, in 1761. Parry (‘ Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Coast of Sussex,’ p. 61) 
gives an instance of the use of Brighton in 1775, 
and calls attention to it, as if he considered it as 
approximately marking the date of the introduc- 
tion of the modern name, Chappell’s reference 
for the song was a MS. copy of about 1770. Be- 
tween “about 1770” and 1775 there is not very 
much difference ; and it would almost seem that 
this popular “ loth-to-depart” was in its origin 
only a memory of the past ; though I would fain 
hear of evidence to the contrary. J. K. L, 


Sir Ricnarp Nevitye, Seconp Lorp Latimer. 
—Sir Richard (who died 1530) had six sons and six 
daughters. The marriages are mentioned (Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerage’) of his second son, William, 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Giles Greville 
(whose descendants became extinct 1631), and of 
Thomas and Marmaduke, who each married a 
daughter of Thomas Jeys. Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ supply me with the names of the de- 
scendants (male and female) of these sons down to 
1610 only; also of Sir Richard’s sons George and 
Christopher, whose marriages are not given in 
Burke, and say who were the husbands of Sir 
Richard’s three daughters, Elizabeth, Catherine, 
and Joane? The marriages of his other three 
daughters are to be found in Burke. 

CO. Corrmore. 

The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 


‘WARWICKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN MaGazineg,’ 
1859-71 (H. T. Cooke & Son, Warwick, pub- 
lishers).—How many parts of this magazine ap- 
peared ? Joun E, T. Lovepay. 


Wittiam Yeo, Vicar or Newton Assors, 
Devoy.—Calamy, in his ‘ Nonconformist Me- 
morial,’ vol. ii. pp. 53, 54, mentions William Yeo, 
M.A., of Emanuel College, Cambridge (a native of 
Totnes), as ejected from Newton Abbots (or Wool- 
borough). He had previously been at Bright- 
helmstone (Brighton), and was removed to Newton 
Abbots by order of a Committee of Parliament. 
I shall be glad of any additional particulars re- 
specting him beyond those given by Calamy, and 
also for references to Devonshire histories, &c. 


Frepericx E, Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


Syxesipe.—The Leeds Mercury of Jan. 11, 
says: “ Some twenty to thirty persons have shown 
symptoms of irritant poisoning in Carlisle and the 
district, which occurred, it is alleged, after par- 
taking of luncheon at a stock sale at Sykeside, 
near that city, on Wednesday.” In the Visitation 
of Yorkshire, a.p. 1665, the original location of 





“ Sykes of Leeds” is given as being Sykes-dike, 
near Carlisle; and Thoresby, in his ‘ Ducatus 
Leodiensis,’ adopts the statement, with the addi- 
tional information that the family’s “ servants 
wore the branded Bull as their Badge.” But con- 
vincing evidence has hitherto been wanting as to 
the actual existence of this place; and Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A., has said, “One would like to 
know that there is or has been a Sykes dike in the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, where a family of the 
name of Sykes resided in the earlier of the Tudor 
reigns.” The question, as now uarrowed, is simply 
this: Are Sykeside and Sykes-dike identical? If 
any local correspondent can throw light on this 
point, it would oblige myself and other readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ J. 8. 


Sueres: Kyyvett: Downes.—Oliver Sheres, 
of Wreningham, Norfolk, married Alice Knyvet, 
daughter of Edmund Knyvet, Esq., of Ashwell- 
thorpe, Norfolk, serjeant-porter to Henry VIII, 
and is mentioned in will of Jane Knyvet, 
“dau. and sole heyer of Jobn Bourchier, 
Knyght, late Lord Berners,” in 1560, May 1, 
1565, Oliver Sheres, of Urmingham, co. Norfolk, 
gent., and Alice, his wife, demised to Anthony 
Grey, of Shelton, gent., the manor of Urmingham, 
“ where said Oliver and Alice now dwelleth.” They 
possessed other lands in Ashwellthorpe and else- 
where. In 1601 Mrs. Downes, who lived in St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, and who probably 
was of good family in Norfolk, mentions in her 
will “‘ my son-in-law Oliver Sheres.” 

Was this the same Oliver, or a son? What male 
issue was there by either marriage; and whom did 
they marry, and when? Any particulars of Oliver 
Sheres’s family will be thankfully received by 

Samvuet Pearce May. 

Newton, Mass., U.S. 


Fretpixe.—Could any of your readers inform 
me whether any direct descendants of Henry 
Fielding, the novelist, are now living ; and, if so, 
what their names are ? Maurice. 


“Nom pe prume.”—The Daily News, in re 
viewing M. Deshumbert’s ‘ Student’s French 
Notes’ a few months ago, stated that the French 
never use this term, but say either ‘‘nom de 
guerre” or “ pseudonyme.” How did our mistake 
arise? Who is the first English writer, so far as 
is known, who used the phrase “ nom de plume ”! 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


“A ovraance”: “A La Russe.”—I should be 
very glad of early instances, for ‘ The Stanford 
Dictionary,’ of the use of & outrance, or the incor- 
rect & l’outrance, in English literature. Holland 
and Shakespeare turn the phrase into “to the 
utterance.” Iam also in want of early notices of 
dinners & la Russe, Iam told this fashion was 4 
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novelty about 1840, but I do not think it is 

recognized in the treatises of Ude, Francatelli, 

and Soyer. C. A. M, Frenne. 
Trumpington, Cambridge, 


‘ ANNALS OF ScottisH Printine.’—I appeal to 
the possessors or custodians of books printed in 
Scotland prior to 1600 for information which will 
be of the greatest service to me in this work, 
which I have undertaken to edit and continue for 
my friend Dr. Robert Dickson. I am desirous to 
learn the location of the copies of our early printed 
books. This is easily accomplished so far as our 
great national libraries are concerned, but my 
chief difficulty lies with the smaller public 
libraries and private collections. If the briefest 
possible lists are forwarded to me of early Scot- 
tish books in public or private libraries mention 
will be made of them, and it will enable biblio- 
graphers the better to judge of the comparative 
rarity of the various works under review. 

J. P. Epmonp. 

62, Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen, 


Tuomas Brrrerton, A PusiisHerR—In 1660 
& panegyric on the Restoration, in very pedestrian 
verse, was written by a poetaster named John 
Crouch. Its title runs, ‘A mixt Poem, partly His- 
toricall partly Panegyricall, upon the Happy Re- 
turn of His Sacred Majesty,’ and so forth. This 
work is distinctly stated on the title-page to be 
“Printed for Thomas Betterton at his shop in 
Westminster Hall.” In the next year (1661) 
Crouch again published a similar poem (‘The 
Muses’ Joy for the Recovery of that Weeping Vine, 
Henrietta Maria’), and this was also ‘‘ Printed for 
Thomas Betterton.” Is it possible that the stationer 
who sold these little pamphlets was the actor? Mr. 
Knight tells us, in his notice of Betterton in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ that the actor 
was in his youthin the employ of a London stationer, 
and did not enter the theatrical profession till 1661 
or after. Crouch printed a great many little poems 
after 1661, but his publishers were Kirkman, and 
Cronch in later years, and Betterton does not occur 
again in connexion with him. 

Sipvey L. Lez. 


Roumpatt.—In looking over some old numbers 
of ‘N. & Q.’I come upon ‘ A Letter to Monmouth’ 
(7 8. ii. 43) containing a reference which is of 
interest to me, The writer (the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth) mentions “Mr. Rumball the gentleman 
of my Horse” as having been charged by her 
with @ message to her correspondent the Duke of 
Monmouth, I should feel much indebted to the 
contributor of this letter, Mr. Gzorer E tis, or 
to any other of your contributors or readers, for 
some further clue to, or information respecting, 
this “Mr. Rumball,” who in 1679 was in the 


tian name would be especially valuable. Possibly 
the collections of papers and memoranda of Sir 
Joseph Banks recently acquired by Mr. GrorcEe 
ELLIs may contain additional letters of the duchess, 
with other references to this confidential servant of 
hers, Lac. 


Frenco Qvatrain.— 
Si vous étes dans la détresse, 
Ob mes amis, cachez le bien, 
Car l'homme est bon et s’intéresse 
A ceux qui n’ont besoin de rien, 
From what is this taken ? 7. &. 
Garrick Club, 


Sa.t-spoons.—When were these first introduced? 
The ‘School of Good Manners,’ printed in 1577 
and reprinted by the Early English Text Society, 
gives the following precept :— 

Dip not thy meate in the Salt-sellar 
But take it (sic) with thy knyfe, 
from which it appears that salt-spoons had not as 


‘yet come into use at the end of the sixteenth 


century. As the word is still absent from most of 

the modern dictionaries, one is inclined to assume 

that the spoons are of comparatively recent inven- 

tion ? L. L. K. 
Hull, 


Tue ‘ Opyssry.’—Can you tell me the date of 
the oldest known MS. of the ‘ Odyssey, and 
in whose possession it is? Ernest H. Gooxp, 


Donpas.—Can any correspondent kindly tell 
me if Major Lawrence Dundas, 26th Dragoons, 
who died on board H.M.S. Dictator in February, 
1796, was a son of the first Baron Dundas, and, if 
not, whose son he was? A reference to the War 
and Record Offices have proved fruitless. 

E. ATKIN. 

3, Plowden Buildings, E,C. 


Avutuors oF Booxs WanTED.— 
* Anonymous Poems,’ by F, C., 1850, Bentley. 
A, T, Raymer, 
Who wrote the article on ‘The Sack of Nagy-Enyed’ 
in the New Monthly Magazine, vol. xcii, (186}), P: A 


AvutHors oF QuoraTions WanTED.— 


O chide not my heart for its sighing, 
I cannot be always gay, 
There ’s a blight in the rosebud lying, 
A cioud in the sunniest day. IoNoRAMUS. 


The following lines are quoted in ‘Roraima and 
British Guiana,’ by Mr. J. W. Boddam-Whetham, 79, 
p- 76. Whence are they taken !— 

Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children came no more ? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
More than the dark before. K, P. D. E, 


My refuge from the storm 
Of this world’s passion, strife, and care, &c. 





household of Louise de Quérouaille. His Chris- 
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Replies. 


CORRECTION OF SERVANTS, 
(7™ S. iii. 229.) 

The law as laid down by Chamberlayne in refer- 
ence to all servants is probably mythical. For 
Blackstone states :— 

“A master may by law correct his apprentice for 
negligence or other misbehaviour, so it be done with 
moderation ; though if the master or master’s wife beat 
any other servant of full age it is good cause of de- 
parture,”—I, 14 ii. 

Again:— 

“ Where a parent is moderately correcting his child, 
a master his apprentice or scholar...... and happens to 
occasion his death, it is only misadventure; for the act 
of correction was lawful,”—IV. 14, ii, § 1. 

For either case there is a statement of ancient 
authorities in the notes. 

X. O. B., in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. i. 13, asked a 
similar question in reference to the cruel treatment 
of apprentices ; and G. A. R. may there see the 
titles of books which contain the history of the 
notorious Mrs. Brownrigg. 

The practice at the time referred to was no 
doubt different. For Fuller, in his ‘ Holy State,’ 
in speaking of the “Good Master” (bk. i. c. 8), 
has :— 

“In mete his servant, he becomes not a slave to his 
own passion. Not cruelly making new indentures of 
the flesh of his apprentice. To this end he never beats 
him in the height of his passion......Thus some masters, 
which might fetch penitent tears from their servants 
with a chiding word (onely shaking the rod withall for 
terrour), in their fury strike many blows which might 
better be spared. If he perceives his servant incorrigible, 
so that he cannot wash the black-moore, he washeth his 
hands of him, and fairly puts him away.”"—P. 18, Cam- 
bridge, 1642. 

The context shows that Faller is writing of “ free 
covenant servants,” and not merely of “ appren- 
tices” as we now know them. 

In the following chapter, of the ‘‘ Good Servant ” 
he has :— 

“Just correction he bears patiently, and unjust he takes 
cheerfully ; knowing that stripes unjustly given more 
hurt the master than the man.”—P. 21, 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


If G. A. R. will refer to Pepys’s ‘Diary’ he 
will find several records of how he had to inflict 
corporal punishment upon his servants. For in- 
instance, under date November 2, 1661. His boy 
Wayneman let off some gunpowder, and Pepys, 
finding him out ina lie as to the time and place 
that he had bought it, says,“ I did extremely beat 
him, and though it did trouble me to do it, yet 
I thought it necessary to do it”; and on June 21, 
1662: **I called him up, and with my whip did 
whip him till I was not able to stir, and yet I could 
not make him confess any of the lies that they tax 
him with.” On another occasion he caned him. 





And in April, 1663: “With my salt eele went 
down in the parler and there got my boy and did 
beat him till I was fain to take breath two or 
three times.” F. G. Hitron Price. 


This right was given to masters and mistresses 
by the common law, and has, indeed, never been 
taken away. But I should not advise any modern 
employer to attempt its exercise, although even 
recent treatises assert its existence, at any rate as 
regards servants under age. 

No doubt plenty of examples of the corporal 
punishment of servants in the olden times could 
be furnished. Tusser’s lines in the ‘Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry’ have, I think, before 
been quoted in ‘N. & Q’:— 

Past five o'clock, hillo ! maids sleeping beware ! 

Lest quickly your mistress uncover you bare ; 

Maids up, I beseech ye, 

Lest mistress do breech ye ! 
Whence we may gather that the chastisement was 
administered in “ old-fashioned” style. It was in 
such style, too, and after all necessary prepara- 
tions, that the Rev. Zachary Crofton, in the year 
of grace 1660, castigated his grown-up servant- 
maid. He zealously defended his procedure as 
both legal and Scriptural ; but this particular 
case of a male thus punishing a female was thought 
by many, even in that age, to push the principle 
too far. A pamphlet war ensued, in which the 
matter was argued pro and con. Mr. Crofton was 
a Presbyterian divine, and the question naturally 
got mixed up with theology and politics. See 
“The Presbyterian Lash, or Noctroff's Maid Whipt, 
a Tragy-Comedy...... London, 1661.” In scene v. 
the maid, Joan, describes the manner in which the 
operation was performed. ‘‘ Did he whip thee 
with a rod,” she is asked, “or clap thee with his 
hand?” “Sir,” she answers, “he had a great 
birchen rod, as big as a broom almost, and yet he 
gave me two or three claps with his hand.” 
* Alas!” cries her mother, upon this; “ poor girl, 
I warrant thou hast not been whipt a great while 
before. I daresay, gentlemen, that I have not 
whipt her myself these ten years.” Crofton was 
Rector of Aldgate. R. W. Buoryie. 


By the common law a master was allowed to 
chastise his servant with moderation (Dalton’s 
‘ Justice,’ 1655, cap. 72, p. 204); and Macaulay 
states that in the seventeenth century masters, 
well born and bred, were in the habit of beating 
their servants (‘ History of England,’ edit.‘ Works,’ 
8 vols., 1875, vol. i. chap. iii. p. 331). 

A modern text-book suggests that the above 
only applied to servants under age; but I see no 
reason to think there was any such limitation. 

Horace W. Monckton. 

1, Hare Court, Temple. 


Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ September 3, 1666: “ This 
day, Mercer being not at home, but, against her 
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mistress’s order, gone to her mother’s...... my wife 
going thither......beat her there, and was angry.” 
Hayprorp. 


See Charles Manley Smith’s ‘Treatise on the 
Law of Master and Servant,’ &c. (1885), pp. 138-9, 
and the cases there cited. G. F. R. B. 


* MaNnvuBRIUM DE MuRRO” (7 §. iii. 167, 213, 
316).—Mr. AppyY suggests that de murro means 
‘of brier wood ”; Miss Tay tor is of opinion that 
murrum was fluor-spar ; and Mr. Hatt thinks it 
might be mulberry wood. 

None of your three correspondents seems to 
have tried to ascertain not what Pliny or any 
other early writer thought murra was, but what 
was the medieval meaning of the word in England. 

A reference to any collection of medieval wills 
and inventories—such as, for instance, the in- 
valuable four volumes of ‘ Testamenta Ebora- 
censia’ published by the Surtees Society —will show 
that, except as a material for drinking-cups, the 
mention of murra or de murro (and its other 
forms) is so rare that its use for any other purpose 
than that of making mazers was clearly exceptional. 
Now the identity of murre and mazers is so easily 
proved by extracts from the above-quoted autho- 
rities that I need not go into the question here, 
and as it is equally certain that mazers, and there- 
fore murre, were usually turned out of maple 
wood, a ciphus de murro and a manubrium de 
murro—occurring, as they sometimes do, in the 
same document—can only refer to the same mate- 
rial, and there can, I think, be little doubt that the 
highly prized spotted wood used for murre and 
mazers would be considered equally valuable for 
the handles of (what the inventories show were) 
favourite knives and daggers. I would therefore 
translate manubrium de murro as “a handle of 
maple wood” or “‘mazer.” I have gone more 
fully into the matter in a note on the medieval 
meaning of the word murra which will appear in 
the June number of the Reliquary. 

W. H. Sr. Joun Hore. 

Soc, Antiq. Lond., Burlington House. 


_ In the caverns for which the rock of Gibraltar 
is famous, the walls (muros, Sp.) or sides are 
covered with a coating of the same material which 
forms the stalactites, and which is called by the 
English-speaking residents congeal and by the 
Spaniards coagulacion, masa formida por coagula- 
cton, or masa = mortar. Of this beautiful substance, 
which is susceptible of a high polish and is of 
variegated shades of white, yellow, and brown, 
vases, paper-knives, crosses, studs, &c., are made. 
It is probable that the murrea vasa introduced 
by Pompey to the notice of the Romans were 
made of this material, and had been obtained from 
the flourishing city of Carteia (which was only a 
league distant from the Calpeian Hill), whose in- 





habitants were partisans of Pompey until after the 
fatal day at Munda, when, hoping to ingratiate 
themselves with Csesar, they mobbed their late 
favourite’s son Cnzeus, and lamed him as he was 
scrambling on board his galley in the harbour, 
which was near the present Rocadillo Point. 
RK. Stewart Patterson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


It is difficult to follow Mr. Haut in his argu- 
ment against murrum meaning fluor spar, generic- 
ally speaking. If he contends that it could not 
be Derbyshire fluorite that was so called in Pom- 
pey’s time, because Julius did not penetrate to 
that part of Britain, I understand the reasoning. 
But florite is not a speciality of Derbyshire. The 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ hath it that it is 
found in the north of England, in Cornwall, and 
in many foreign localities. 

It is new to me that “the Romans must have 
had porcelain drinking vessels.” Chinese porcelain 
unguent bottles have been found in ancient Egyp- 
tian tombs; but have any drinking vessels of that 
material and of Roman times been discovered in 
any part of the great empire? H. J. Mov te. 

Dorchester. 


Arms in Gray’s Inn Hatt (7" §, iii. 289).— 

1. Argent, a chief gules. Worsley. 

3. Gules, on a chevron between three hernshaws 
argent, as many lions rampant of the field. Rowlet. 

4. The arms and quarterings of the family of 
Palmer of Wingham, &c. See Howard’s ‘ Mis. 
Gen. et Her.,’ vol. i. p. 105, et seg. In quarter- 
ing 7, for “ martlets” read mullets. They are also 
engraved as mullets in Dugdale’s ‘ Orig. Jurid.’ 

5. Query Davies of Salisbury ? 

6. Paly of 6 or and azure, a canton ermine. 
Shirley. Azure, semée de cross-crosslets, a lion 
rampant or, crowned gules. Braose. The bear- 
ings of Sir Hugh Shirley, Kut., who died in 1403, 
and who married Beatrix, sister and heiress of Sir 
John Braose. See ‘Stemmata Shirleiana,’ second 
ed., p. 31. 

7. Gules, a fesse ermine between three martlets 
or. Covert of Sussex, &c. See pedigree in Berry’s 
‘Sussex Genealogies.’ The same coat is also attri- 
buted to Marward, of Dorset. 

10. Urswick, of Cumberland. 

11. Chaloner, of Yorkshire, as represented in 
Wakefield Church. H. §S. G. 


Luypy’s Lave (7" §. ii. 428, 477).—The battle 
of Lundy’s Lane occurred July 25, 1814, being 
variously known as the battle of Bridgewater, 
battle of Niagara, and battle of Lundy’s Lane. 
Fighting commenced toward evening on July 25, 
and terminated about midnight of the same day. 
The United States forces numbered about 2,600, 
and were commanded by General Winfield Scott 
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and General Brown. The British forces numbered 
about 4,500, commanded by General Drummond 
and General Rial, about 300 being Indians, 
The total loss of the United States was about 
171 killed, 571 wounded, and 110 missing ; total 
British loss, 84 killed, 55 wounded, 193 miss- 
ing, and 42 taken prisoners by United States, 
among whom was General Rial ; a most emphatic 
victory for the United States forces, 

Many detailed accounts of the battle are extant, 
among them Lossing’s ‘ Field-Book of the War 
of 1812,’ Douglas’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ Johnson’s 
* Battles of United States,’ &c., from which par- 
ticulars can be obtained. M. O. Wacconer. 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S, 


“Eat one’s nat” (7 §, iii. 7, 94, 197).— 
Readers may like to be reminded of the variant 
**T’ll eat my head ”:— 

* This was the handsome offer with which Mr. Grim- 
wig backed and confirmed nearly every assertion he 
made; and it was the more singular in his case because, 
even admitting, for the sake of argument, the possibility 
of scientific improvements being ever brought to that 
pass which will enable a man to eat his own head in the 
event of his being so disposed, Mr. Grimwig’s head was 
such a particularly large one that the most sanguine 
man alive could hardly entertain a hope of being able 
to get through it at a sitting, to put entirely out of the 
question a very thick coating of powder,”—‘ Oliver 
‘Twist,’ chap. xiv, p. 74. 

A good definition of what is is to eat one’s 
heart is that given in ‘ Euphues to his Euphebus’ 
(p. 148, Arber’s ed.) as one of the sayings of 
Pythagoras : “ Not to eate our heartes: that is 
that wee shoulde not vexe our selues with thoughts, 
consume our bodies with sighes, with sobs, or 
with care to pine our carcasses.” Sighing is sup- 
posed to have a very depleting effect upon the 
heart. My nurse used to warn me that every sigh 
took a drop of blood from it. Shakespeare speaks 
of blood-consuming, blood-drinking, and blood- 
sucking sighs (‘2 Hen. VI, If. ii. 61-63; 
*3 Hen, V1.,’ 1V. iv. 22, Sr. Swirsiy. 


In my former note on this phrase, at the last 
reference, I could not recall the origin of it. I 
now beg to quote the following from Bacon's essay 
* Of Friendship ” :— 

“The parable of Pythagoras is dark, but true, ‘ Cor ne 
edito’—eat not the heart, Certainly, if a man would 
give ita hard phrase, those that want friends to open 
themselves unto, are cannibals of their own hearts,” 
The “ parable” appears to be ascribed to Pytha- 
goras by Plutarch, ‘ De Educat. Puer.,’ 17. 

James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8,W. 


Sr. Jonny (7 §. iii, 247).—In the illustrated 
Books of Common Prayer issued in the last cen- 
tury St. John is commonly represented holding in 
his right hand a cup with a serpent or dragon 
therein, I possess a copy printed by John Baskett, 





the king’s printer, in 1727, wherein a plate of this 

kind occurs, At the bottom thereof is inscribed 

**T Carwitham sculp.” Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mrs. Jameson makes mention of pictures by 
Raphael, Hans Hemling, and Isaac von Melem, in 
which the saint is represented with a chalice from 
which a serpent is issuing. See ‘Sacred and Le- 
gendary Art,’ vol. i. pp. 159-60, Sr. SwitTHry, 


In Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Sacred and Legendary 
Art’ St. John is said to have been represented 
with the chalice and serpent by Raphael, Domeni- 
chino, and some of the German masters of the 
fifteenth century—Hans Hemling and Isaac von 
Melem being especially named. A. 


Early representations of St. John with the 
chalice and serpent are common enough in glass 
and illuminations ; but the earliest instance I 
remember to have seen recorded as the work of an 
artist with a name is on one of a series of enamels 
of the evangelist, in the church of St. Peter, at 
Chartres, by Leonard of Limoges, his initials, 
L. L. (Leonard Limousin), being on the hilt of 
St. Paul’s sword. R. H. Busk. 


Parxer’s ‘ Miscettany’ (7™ §. iii. 247).—I 
think that Mr. Maske must refer to the English 
Miscellany, published by Mr. J. H. Parker about 
1850. I have four volumes of it, and I doubt if 
more were published. It was edited by the late 
Bishop Armstrong. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


Wars 1n Arouanistan (7* §, iii. 268).—See 
‘The Afghan Campaigns of 1878-1880,’ by Sydney 
H. Shadbolt (Lond., 1882, 4to., 2 vols.). 

G. F. R. B. 


CuanTICcLEER (7 §, iii, 288)—The cock in 
Chaucer’s ‘Nonne Prest his Tale’ is “ hight 
Chaunteclere,” and ‘‘ the fairest hiewed on hir 
throte” of his seven hens “ Pertilote.” Elsewhere 
in his poems Chaucer (I believe invariably) speaks 
of the bird simply as “the cok.” Chanticleer 
thus appears to have been meant as a proper name 
for this particular fowl. It is also applied to the 
cock in ‘Reynard the Fox.’ Why did not our 
modest American cousins adopt it instead of their 
absurd “‘ rooster” ? » C. B. 


The ‘‘poure wydow” of Chaucer's ‘ Nonne 
Prestes Tale’ “ hadde a cok highte Chauntecleer,” 
acd that name is used by the narrator no fewer 
than three times from 1. 55 to 1. 66 inclusive. In 
Caxton’s ‘ History of Reynard the Fox’ we have 
chantecleer. Other versions of the tale in High 
and Low German have respectively canticleer and 
cantenkleer. Sr. Swiraiy. 

(The Rev. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, Mr. Tuomas 
Bayne, the Rev. O, W. Tancock, and the Rev. E. 
Leaton BLENKINSOPP supply the same references, | 
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“THe PIPER THAT PLAYED BEFORE Moses” 
(5" S. x. 228; 7 §, iii, 179, 276).—Mr. 
Warren speaks of ‘Father Tom and the Pope’ 
as a short tale by the late Sir Samuel Ferguson. 
Now ‘Father Tom and the Pope’ is pretty gene- 
rally known, but the authorship has been given 
toa good many people. I should have said the 
balance of evidence was in favour of Maxwell 
being the author. I fancy the question has been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’; but Iam not now at home, 
and in the club, I blush to say, we have not got 
the back numbers, A. H, Curistiz. 


Your two correspondents at the last reference 
might have given an earlier date than 1838 
for the use of this saying, which will be found in 
Capt. Marryat’s ‘ Peter Simple,’ published 1834 ; 
but whence he got it still has to be discovered. 

A. C. B. 


Tue Toames Empankment (7" §. iii. 265).— 
Cot. H. Mater will find John Evelyn duly cre- 
dited with having suggested the Thames Embank- 
ment in Mr. Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 322, 323. Mus Ursanvs. 


Sace on Graves (7 §. iii, 229).—Was this 
planted in irony? Erudite correspondents can 
doubtless supply more recondite examples of 
belief in the life-prolonging power of this herb. 
I will content myself with reference to a quaint 
work of that sprightly writer, the botanist John 
Hill (or “Sir John Hill”), on “the Virtue of 
Sage in lengthening human life.” He quotes, 
‘* the thousand times repeated old famous line— 

Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit in horto?” 
and says, “ This is the extravagance of praise by 
which enthusiasts injure the subject they would 
honour.” But he collected instances, nevertheless, 
which he believed show that it has to some extent 
the virtues ascribed to it “ by the concurrent testi- 
mony of all antiquity and in a manner of all 
nations”; ¢.g.: (1) An old woman he himself re- 
membered at a village near his native town of 
Peterborough grew to be so old that her age could 
not be known, as it was older than the register, and 
her longevity was ascribed to a plantation of sage 
—_ five yards square round the hut where she 
ived. 

(2) “In Peterborough Cathedral, on left-hand side as 
one enters the great isle, is a picture and monumental in- 
scription of a man named Scarlet, once the sexton there, 
who lived so long, eays the inscription, as to bury all the 
inhabitants of the place twice over.” 

He himself remembered an oak bench against an 
old south wall, still called when he was a boy 
“the Old Man’s bed,” all planted round with sage 
and rue, where he used to lie, “‘ and the people 
used to say he was always repeating a line, picked 
up probably from the clergy, 

Salvia cum ruta facient tibi pocula tuta,” 





Accordingly John Hill set to work in his garden 
at Bayswater—‘ I thank God, the King, and my 
Great Patron for the opportunity,” he adds, paren- 
thetically—to find out what kind of sage, grown 
in what kind of soil, and what part of the plant it 
was that justified the belief. For the result, I 
refer the reader to the work itself. 
R. H. Busk. 


Some lines in Cowley’s poem on sage are sugges- 
tive of a reason for placing in on graves. He 
writes :— 

Tu coram absentia sistis 
Nec tu preteritum preteriisse sinis. 
Sed fluidarum animo signas vestigia rerum, 
Et non futilibus figis inusta notis. 
‘Poemata Latina: sex Libri Plantarum,’ 
“ Salvia,” vv, 55-8, p. 13, Lon., 1678, 
The opening lines are also to the same purpose :— 
Salvia, qu multis titulum virtutibus imples, 
Salvia, quam magni vita beata facit ; 
Cum damnosa tuo fugiant oblivia dono, 
Salvia non possum non memor esse tui.—P, 1], 
Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Prior’s Two Rippves (7 §. iii. 149, 194, 232). 
— With reference to the latter part of Mr, 
Nicuotson’s reply, I may perhaps be allowed to 
make an addition. The words used to be read 
to me during my childhood from a book called 
* Nursery Rhymes’ as follows:— 

Two legs sat upon three legs 

With one leg in his lap. 

In comes four legs, 

Runs away with one leg, 

Up jumps two legs, 

Snatches up three legs, 

Throws it after four legs, 

And makes him bring one leg back. 
The book in question has, of course, been long ago 
lost sight of, but I well remember that the answer 
to this riddle was easily recognized through a pic- 
torial representation of the scene which accom- 
panied the letterpress. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


Pu2vxomenon versus Paenomenon (7" §. iii. 
186, 235).—Much obliged as I am to Pror. SkEaT 
for his condescending notice of my paper, I am 
sorry to say that his observations are not so con- 
vincing to me as they appear to be to himself. So 
long as there is no uniformity in the spelling of 
words imported from Greek and Latin sources, I 
think I am entitled to an independent opinion 
upon the subject. There is no such uniformity, as 
I am sure the professor will be free to admit. 
From one instance out of numbers take the word 
archeology (apxacoAoyia), which, so far as I 
know, has never been spelt archeology. In this 
very number it is given in two places (pp. 231, 
237), and by different writers, with the diphthong. 

As to “the harm done by the pernicious [7] 
system of trying to transplant Latin and Greek 
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symbols into the English language,” I can give no 
opinion ; but I should think when pure words 
from either language are so “ transplanted,” the 
original spelling should be retained. The “ prac- 
tice” of anything does not of itself prove that the 
thing is right. There is more false practice than 
true in the world. A good deal has been said of 
late about phonetic spelling, but I can see nothing 
in it but what is objectionable, and likely to lead 
to positive harm. If adopted as a system it would 
deprive us of one of the best helps to the deriva- 
tion of words, and in many cases be the cause of 
great confusion. For instance, take the word 
rhyme, one of the professor’s own choosing, and 
which he would give as rime. What, then, would 
there be to show that it is a derivative of puvOpds 
—which, say what he will, it is—or to obviate the 
chance of its being confounded with another word 
spelt the same way, but of a totally different mean- 
ing !—of course I mean rime =hoar-frost. 

Passing over, as beside the question, the usage 
of other nationalities, I take leave to demur to the 
distinction which is drawn between the spelling of 
words of one and the same language, and to the 
reason which is given for that distinction. “ We 
write Aischylus,” it is said, “ because we wish to 
show that it is a Greek name, and not English at 
all.” Is it not the same with Aigypt, the shortened 
form of Avyvrros? And is not phenomenon “a 
Greek word, and not English at all”? That a 
word has been “thoroughly naturalized” affords 
no just reason why its spelling should be changed, 
apy more than in the case of an individual. 
I suppose that Prof. Max Miiller has been 
“thoroughly naturalized,” but he is Max Miiller 
still. Iam afraid the professor’s logic is at fault ; 
but Cambridge men are not famous for their 
knowledge of that useful science. 

I should like to be informed what is “ the native 
source of English.” In my ignorance I have 
thought it has many sources, almost more than 
any other language going. I await enlightenment, 
as also anxiously the professor’s book, of which, 
as I am a wretchedly needy man, he will perhaps 
present me withacopy. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


There can be no doubt that, if we are to follow 
very strictly the Greek spelling, the former is 
right and the latter quite wrong. But then, in 
like manner, we should be obliged to write ADfcas 
or Aineias, instead of AZneas, and Alexandreia 
for Alexandria. We must not push even ortho- 
graphy too far; and something must be conceded 
to the phonetic principle. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Having written my note on this, I found that it 
had been superseded by Pror. Sxeat’s, whose 
knowledge and authority on such matters is 
greater than mine. I would, however, say that 
the law is that having adopted a word, it, as soon 





as it becomes common, that is, an integral portion 
of our language—in all but the names of classical 
times—is assimilated both as to spelling and pro- 
nunciation. But Mr. Tew, in his examples, has 
done his best to keep this out of sight. Aithiops 
is with us not a singular noun, and it and its 
cognates were once spelt with an Ai. Now, how- 
ever, we have Ethiop, Ethiopia, and Ethiopian ; 
and while the Latin has Grecus, we have Greek, 
and not Graik or Grek. The Italian baledne was 
at first so spelt—and I think so pronounced—in 
English ; now it is balcony. Br. Nicnotson. 


Tue Name Bonaparte (7* §. iii. 87, 215, 232). 
—The street ballads of the time give a variety of 
names. The first verse of ‘ The Little Great Man; 
or, Wellington’s Last Victory,’ is :— 

There is a little great man, in compass small he stands, 
And he'd grapple all he comes a-near with both of his 
two hands, 
With his swaggering frown and iron crown, 
And myrmidons a tyrant party, , 
He's a precious rogue, that’s true, and they call him 
Little Bonaparte. 
Whack row de dow, &c, 
The last verse of ‘Madame Boney the Second’ 
runs :— 
Another wife he now has got, and she has brought a son, 
He was born the King of Rome, my boys, what a piece 
of fun ! 
Now let us pray, without delay, 
Nap’s dad, Old Nick, will not be idle, 
But fetch him safe away, with his long sword, saddle, 


bridle. 
Rub dub, a row dow de, &c. 


In ‘Glorious News : Bonaparte out of Germany’ 
are the lines :— 
Thus Boney’s end is drawing near, 
His glory ’s gone to wreck, sir ; 
They 've hem'd him in both front and rear, 
He trembles for his neck, sir. 
Another, ‘ Bonaparte’s Groan’ (from Elba) :— 
But now, when I'm stretched out, and taking a NAP, 
Fresh horrors rush into my head ; 
My hair, stiff as bristles, lifts Liberty’s Cap, 
And Cossacks fly swift round my bed. 
In a descriptive song, ‘ The Battle of Waterloo’: 
Says Boney, Dam these British dogs, they bite so sharp 
and keen, : 
For they are like some lions, just broke loose from their 
chains, ; 
With all his kicks, and cunning tricks, 
Soon as he made a start, 
O, what a thumping Wellington 
Has given Bonaparte. 
Again, in ‘ The Devil’s Address to Bonaparte’: — 
As the Devil in Paris was taking a walk, 
He met Bonaparte, and they had some talk. 
“ What, here!” said Satan, “ Pray how do you do?” 
“I’m very well,” cried Boney, “ and glad to see you |” 
Derry down, &c, 
The last verse ends thus :— 


“ Hold hard!” Satan cries; “ such a mighty commander 
Shall roast by the side of his friend Alexander !"” 
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My mother, born in ’98, called him “ Boney ” 
and “ Bonaparty.” The name Boney was the 
“bogy” by means of which unruly children were 
put in order. “Here's Boney coming for you!” 
was for years after his downfall quite sufficient. 

Tuos, Ratciirre, 

Worksop. 


Buonaparte, in his letter dated 21 Ventése, 
An LV. (March 11, 1796), “ Au Citoyen Letour- 
neur, President du Directoire Executif,” an- 
nouncing his marriage with “la Citoyenne Tascher 
Beauharnais,” on the 18 Ventése (March 8, 1796), 
signed “ Buonaparte.” In a letter of his to “ L’Ad- 
ministration Municipale de Marseille,” dated 
4 Germinal, An 1V. (March 24, 1796), he signed 
“Bonaparte.” See ‘Correspondance de Napoléon L.,’ 
tome i. p. 107, where it is mentioned in a foot- 
note that this is the earliest instance known to 
the editor of the suppression of the u in Buona- 
parte’s name. But at p. 236 of Mr. Sainsbury’s 
* Description of his Napoleon Museum’ (printed 
in London in 1840, and now very scarce), the con- 
tents are given of two autograph letters, then pre- 
served in the Museum, both of which are dated 
Paris, 11 Ventése, An 1V. (March 1, 1796). One 
of these is signed “ Buonaparte” and the other 
“Bonaparte” ! I forget now how he signed the Civil 
Register, at the Mairie, at his marriage with 
Josephine on the 18 Ventése (March 8), 1796. 

D. F. C. 

The following is from the Graphic of March 19: 

“ An interesting relic of Napoleon I, has been pre- 
sented to the Coburg Museum by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, so the Paris Figaro tells us, It is a brief official 
announcement of Napoleon's death, made to the British 
Government by Rear-Admiral Lambert, and runs thus ; 
‘St. Helena, May 15th, 1821.—Sire: I have to inform 
you the General Napoleon Bonaparte died on the 5th of 
this month, and was buried on the 9th.’” EH 


Lockhart’s verses on “ Napoleon” (Maga, July, 
1821) are worth quoting in this connexion, as the 
evidence of a strong politician and a graceful 
versifier :— 

One only tree, our ancient palm, 
Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm, 
When Buonaparte died. 


Young Buonaparte’s battle-cry 
Perchance hath kindled this old cheek. 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


I have read somewhere, I think in one of Mr. 
G. A. Sala’s ‘ Weekly Echoes,’ a story of Buona- 
parte saying, in a gathering of Italians, ‘Gl’ Ita- 
iani sono tutti mentitori”; and that an Italian 
lady at once retorted, “Non tutti, signore, ma 
Buona-parte!” I am not sure of the exact words, 
but the above conveys the sense. 

James Hoorzr. 





Miss Farren anp Mrs, Sippons (7 §, iii, 
309).—I have from time to time made consider- 
able genealogical researches into the history of the 
Farren or Farran family, and, so far as I am 
aware, there is no reason to suppose that the cele- 
brated actress had any claim to Jewish descent. 
Her family, according to tradition, came over from 
France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
the proper spelling of the name being Farran, and 
not Farren. It is said that Elizabeth Farren spelt 
her name with an e instead of a owing to her 
family objecting to her adopting the profession of an 
actress. I have no evidence of this beyond mere 
hearsay. She was the daughter of George (’) 
Farran, an Irishman and a surgeon, who turned 
strolling player. It is not improbable that he was 
the son of a Thomas Farran, whose father, of the 
same Christian name, was of Cork in 1691, and of 
Newmarket in that county in 1721. 

She was married May 1, 1797, according to 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ and was, I believe, buried at 
Bromley, in Kent. Why was she buried at Brom- 
ley? Perhaps because she had relatives there. 
I find that a Rev. George Farran (who was the 
son of Richard Farran, of Dublin, silversmith, 
buried at Cork) died at Bromley in 1797, in his 
eightieth year (Gentleman’s Magazine, Ixvii. 359). 
He was admitted at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
May 21, 1738, as a sizar, and was scholar in 1739; 
B.A., 1741; M.A., 1747. George Farran had a 
sister Martha, wife of Robert King, of Catley, in 
Linton, co. Cambridge, in whose will, dated 
May 19, 1775, and proved in P.C.C., Decem- 
ber 5, 1778 (496 Hay), he is mentioned. She 
also mentions John Farran, of Capel Street, Dub- 
lin, and his daughter, Elizabeth Farran, who she 
calls “ dear friend.” Is this Elizabeth the cele- 
brated actress? An examination of the Bromley 
registers might throw some light on the matter. 
I have heard it stated that Elizabeth Farran had 
issue before her marriage. Is this true ? 

G. W. M. 


I do not see the smallest tincture of the 
Semitic in the youthful countenance of Mrs, 
Siddons, as depicted by Gainsborough in the por- 
trait in the National Collection. She was a lovely 
girl, but there is nothing Jewish about the face, 
and there is no trace of the actress in either her 
pose or manner. As a daughter of Eve she might 
trace back to Adam through the land of milk and 
honey, as we alldo more or less ; but this chance 
is open to every human being. Her name was 
Sarah, and she abridged ‘ Paradise Lost’; but if 
this will make her a Jew, it will make John Milton 
also one. C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Neck-Verses (7" §. iii. 228).—See Nares’s 
‘Glossary,’ sub voce, and also under “ Miserere,” 
where he quotes Kersey to the effect that the first 
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verse of Psalm li. was ‘often presented by the 
Ordinary to such malefactors as have benefit of 
clergy allowed them.” For an excellent summary 
with regard to benefit of clergy, see Stephen’s 
*Com.,’ ninth edition, vol. iv. p. 443, n. 
Wa. W. Marsnatt, B.C.L. 
Guernsey, 


By ancient custom, when a criminal about to be 
executed claimed “ benefit of clergy” he had to 
prove his claim by reading aloud a verse of a 
psalm, generally the first verse of Psalm li., 
“ Miserere mei,” &c. This was called the “ neck- 
verse,” and was presented to the criminal by the 
ordinary as a test of his competence. Allusions 
are not unfrequent in old plays ; the best-known 
reference is in Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
where William of Deloraine is made to exclaim:— 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Were 't my neck-verse at Hairibee. 
Hairibee being the place of execution at Carlisle, 
what William means to say is that he could not 
read a line to save his life, C. 8. Jarra. 


If Mr. Homenreyrs will refer to Bailey, sud 
nomine, he will find ‘‘neck-verse” thus explained: 

“ A verse or two ina Latin book of a Gothick black 
character, which a person convicted of several crimes 
ie sae ne manslaughter, for which he otherwise should 
suffer death) was formerly put to read in open court; 
and if the ordinary of Newgate said legit ut clericus, i. ¢., 
he reads like a clerk, he was burnt in the hand and set 
at liberty. But now this practice of reading the neck- 
verse is quite left off.” 

It must be remembered that in those days the 
majority of criminals were probably quite illiterate, 
and I believe a charitably wide interpretation of 
* legit ut clericus” was allowed. The book was 
most likely a Bible. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

M.A.Oxon, Trnz, and E, F. Bett write to the same 
effect. } 


A MAN AND A BROTHER” (7% §. iii, 288),— 
From a medallion by Wedgwood (1768), repre- 
senting a negro in chains, with one knee on 
the ground and both hands lifted up to heaven. 
This was adopted as a characteristic seal by the 
Anti-Slavery Society of London (‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ by John Bartlett). 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


[Other correspondents are thanked for the same in- 
formation. } 


“Derence, not Deriance”: THE VOLUNTEERS 
(7 8. iii. 206).—“ When the Volunteer movement 
first sprang into existence in 1859,” writes Mr. 
A. G. Rew at the above reference. May I be 
allowed to set him right as to his date ? 

The origin of the Volunteer movement was in 
1852, and Dr. J. O. Bucknill, F.R.S., now of 





Rugby, but then of Exeter, was the originator. 
The credit is indisputably his, and his alone, and 
the outcome of his energy was the Ist Devon 
Corps, which properly stands first in order of 
precedence in the official Army List. The ser- 
vices of this corps were accepted by the Queen, 
according to an official communication from Mr. 
Secretary Walpole, dated March 26, 1852. The 
corps first mustered in uniform on October 6, 
1852, and the oath of allegiance was taken the 
same day. 

In after years, when the movement originated 
solely by Dr. Bucknill had become a great and 
growing national success, Lord Palmerston, when 
twitted by the Opposition with having looked 
coldly on the Volunteers, is reported to have said, 
“ Why, I was the minister who accepted the ser- 
vices of the Exeter Rifle Corps,'the first volunteers 
in England.” 

My friend Mr. George Pycroft, then and now 
of Shenton, Devon, pu blished a pamphlet in 1881 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.), with copies of letters 
and official documents, and to this pamphlet I 
would refer any of your readers who may be in- 
terested in this question. Geo, H. Haypoy. 


** HOWEVER FAR A BIRD FLIES, IT CARRIES 
ITS TAIL wita 1T” (7" §. iii. 206).—This would 
seem to have nearly the same meaning as the 
vulgar saying, which I have often heard, but 
never seen in print, “The higher the monkey 
climbs the more he shows his tail,” implying, I 
suppose, that exalted rank and prosperity, so far 
from hiding the defects of ill breeding, only brings 
them into greater prominence. J. MAsKELL. 


Hossy: Hossrnorse: Honter (7 §. iii. 182). 
—The origin of these must be sought further back 
than any instance cited. Hobler, as hobolour, and 
spelt in various other ways, and designating a 
mounted soldier of a particular kind, occurs very 
frequently in the accounts and letters of English 
officers relative to the wars in Scotland at the close 
of the thirteenth century. See Bain’s ‘ Calendar,’ 
vol. ii., in many places, but, ¢.g., in articles 
Nos. 1084, 1088, 1115, and 1133. Dr. Cnancr’s 
derivation of Hobler vid Hob = Rob= Robert seems 
to me somewhat cetaceous! As regards the use 
of Hob as a diminutive of Robert, however, he 
may find some interest in the fact that in May, 
1307, Edward I., irritated by the defeat of Loudon 
Hill, gave vent to his wrath by contemptuously 
referring to Robert the Bruce as “ King Hobbe.” 
See ‘National MSS. of Scotland,’ vol. ii. +. _ 


Glasgow, 


Vareus or Wareus, quoted in Ducange (s, v. 
 Hobellarii ”), is no other than Sir James Ware, 
the Irish antiquary of the seventeenth century. 
The passage will found in his ‘ Antiquitates 
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Hibernice,’ p. 38: “Equi quos Hobinos sive 

Hobbyes vocant ob mollem gressum.” In Giraldus 

(v. 37) hobelt are falcons. In the statutes of Kil- 

kenny (1367) the new arrivals from England are 

nicknamed “ English Hobbes.” J. H, Wrtte. 
Rochdale, 


Carotive Cuaisnoim (7" §. iii, 228),—Mrs. 
Chisholm was born at Wootton, Northamptonshire, 
“about 1810,” and died on March 25, 1877, at 
43a, Barclay Road, Walham Green, in the sixty- 
ninth year of her age. She was the daughter of 
Mr. William Jones, a native of Wootton, and in 
her twentieth year married Major Archibald Chis- 
holm, of the Madras army. G. F. R. B. 


This lady died on March 25, 1877. 
Everarp Home CoLemAn, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Morte. (7* S. ii. 508; iii. 57, 238).—Will Mr. 
GarpiNnerR allow me to say that the ‘extensive 
use of Mary ” arose much too late to be the source 
of Muriel? The former name was very little used 
until Muriel had been a favourite one for two cen- 
turies at least. 

I have compiled from the Rolls between 1200 
and 1290 (the Close and Fines especially) a list of 
names borne by English Jews, which [ append. 
Mr. Hype Crarke will see that his rule—“ if 
Muriel were a Jewish name it would not be used 
by the Christians "—is rather too sweeping to be 
borne out by facts, at least as concerns the English 
Jews before expulsion. The names printed in 
italics in the following list were certainly in use 
among Christians. 

Male.— Aaron, Abeah, Abraham, Allron, Amyot, 
Annot, Anthony, Ayaye, Bateman, Benedict, 
Bonamy, Bonefey, Bonenfaunt, Charles, Chere, 
Couperon, Copin, Crespin, Cressaunt, David, Deu- 
done, Deulebenie, Deulecresse, Deulegard, Diay, 
Doecaiter, Draye, Elias, Emendant, Fantin, Fan- 
tokin, Gamaliel, Habbakuk, Hagin, Hake, Hamon, 
Isaac, Jacob, James, Joceus, Jocibulloc, Joseph, 
Jospin, Judas, John, Jurumun, Kokorell, Leon, 
Lumbard, Madekin, Manasseh, Meyer, Milcom, 
Miles, Mokk, Moses, Nyron, Peytevin, Preciosus, 
Sadekin, Salle, Sampson, Samuel, Solomon, Simon, 
Uniardo, Ursel, Vives. 

Female.—Auncera, Anegay, Bela, Belia, Belasez, 
Blanche, Bona, Brunetta, Chere, Ciclaton, Cuntessa, 
Ermina, Esterota, Eugenia, Flora, Floria, Genta, 
Gentilla, Geva, Glorietta, Henna, Hester, Ingeriht, 
Judea (or Jywe), Juetta, Licorice, Marabel, Mar- 
galicis, Martha, Moresia, Motta, Muriel, Pigona, 
Preciosa, Pucella, Pya, Rachel, Roese, Rose, Rosia, 
Sarah, Slema, Swetecoka. 

That Muriel may be of Norman origin I have 
no wish to dispute. But whence did the Normans 
derive it? They introduced the vast majority of our 
classical and Oriental names, such only excepted as 





were ancient Roman legacies or drawn from Holy 
Scripture. We want to go a step or two beyond 
Mr. Christopher Sly’s convenient disposal of the 
fact, that the article sub judice “came in with 
Richard Conqueror.” HERMENTRUDE. 


The name of Meriel has for two or three 
generations been a favourite one in Lord De 
Tabley’s family. I do not think it will be found 
to have anything to do with Murillo. 

R. H. Busx. 


Branouine (7™ §, iii, 226).—This word was 
well known on the Borders in the sixteenth 
century. On days of truce at Reddenburn or 
Lochmabenstane, when the marchmen met, a good 
deal of ‘‘ brangling and reproving” took place, 
taunts, accusations, and reproaches being bandied 
between men of the opposite realms. This 
naturally led to serious disturbances sometimes, 
and rules were made for its repression. For 
example, in 1553 (see Nicholson’s ‘ Leges Marchi- 
arum’) it was ordained that if any man bore, 
showed, or declared any sign or token of “‘ brang- 
ling” or reproving against any subject of the 
opposite realm he was to be imprisoned for a 
month, besides forfeiting any claim for redress 
which he might have at the time befote the 
wardens. G. N. 

Glasgow. 

Common enough here. It means “ wrangling ”; 
and a dispute is called a“ branglement.” “Broggil” 
and “ broggilment ” are also common terms here, 
with the same meanings. Taos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


This word is given in Reid’s ‘English Dictionary’ 
(1845) and in Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary ’(1850) 
in the sense referred to by Cutanert Bene, viz., 
an angry quarrel or dispute. In Scotland it is used 
in various senses. Jamieson, in his ‘ Scottish 
Dictionary,’ gives the following, s.v. “ To brangle,” 
“(1) To shake, to vibrate ; (2) To menace, to make 
a threatening appearance ; (3) To shake, applied to 
the mind ; to confound, to throw into disorder.” 
Brangle is also given in the ‘Library Dictionary’ 
(1870), as first defined. 

Ropert F, GARDINER. 


Hoty Tavrspay (7 §,. iii, 189, 274).—Mr. 
Arber (‘English Garner,’ vol. v. p. 288) de- 
scribes the auto de fé in Mexico, in 1575, as 
‘a Holy Thursday tragedy.” The narrative of 
Miles Phillips (1583) states distinctly that this 
event took place on the Thursday before Good 
Friday, or, as it is called in the contemporary 
account of Drake’s ‘ Voyages,’ Shere Thursday. In 
Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ I find the 
following :— 

“ Holy Thursday was formerly called Shere Thursday. 
In the ‘Liber Festivalis,’ Caxton, 1483, the reason is 
thus given :—‘ It is also in Englysshe called Sherthours- 
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day, for in olde fader’s dayes the pom wolde that day 

shere theyr hedes, and clyppe theyr berdes, and polle 

theyr hedes, and so make theym honest ayenst Ester 
a ” 


Halliwell simply says that “ Sheer Thursday ” is 
Maundy Thursday, but in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days, under ‘‘ Maundy Thursday,” it is stated 
that “in Rome, and throughout Catholic Europe 
generally, the day is known as Holy Thursday.” 
Putting these various statements together, I con- 
clude that anciently it was so called in the English 
Church also. Hence my query. My reason for 
wishing to know when and why the change was 
made is that in this and some other rural neighbour- 
hoods Maundy Thursday is still commonly called 
Holy Thursday, not, however, as G. S. B. supposes, 
by High Churchmen, but by uneducated people. 
Similarly, in some of our villages Christmas is still 
kept on January 6, according to the old style. 
C. C. B. 


Doncaster. 


Evelyn supplies an example :— 

“On Holy Thursday the Pope said maszs...... he washed 
the feet of twelve poor men with almost the same cere- 
mony as it is done at Whitehall” (‘ Diary,’ April 11, 
1645). 

On the other hand, Pepys writes :— 

“This being Holy Thursday, when the boys go our 
procession round the parish, we were to go to the Three 
Tuns’ Tavern, to dine with the rest of the parish ” 
(‘ Diary,’ May 16, 1667). 


Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 
Hastings, 


Banpvatore (7™ §. iii. 66, 230, 315).—I had 
one of these toys given me when a child by a 
friend, who brought it from India. It was of the 
gilt lacquer commonly called Benares work. I 
have seen others since of the same kind, and have 
always understood it to be an Indian toy. 

R. H. Busx. 


Evans (7" §, iii. 228).—Has Mr. Warp con- 
sulted Forster's ‘ Life of Oliver Goldsmith ’ (second 
edition), vol. ii. pp. 384-91? G. F. R. B. 


Links witn THE Past (7" §, ii. 486, 515; iii. 
138, 178, 275).— Some five and twenty years ago an 
uncle of my wife, the late Col. Macdonell (a cadet 
of Glengarry), visiting at my house, used to tell my 
children stories about the Scottish Rebellion of 
1745, which he had heard from his father’s lips. 
That father was on the staff of Prince Charlie, and 
was severely wounded at Culloden; his escape 
from the battle-field was due tothe kindly help of 
a peasant lassie, who sheltered him and nursed him 
for weeks till he could be smuggled out of Scot- 
land. He afterwards rose to high military rank in 
the Austrian service, and married late in life. His 
son, whom I knew well, lived till 1870 ; and it is 
quite possible that one or more of my children may 
be alive in or after 1945. In that case, Col, Mac- 





donell will be the one link to connect together 
events more than two centuries apart. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Writine on Sanp (7 §S. ii. 369, 474; iii. 36, 
231).—Describing carpet- making amongst the 
Turkoman women, Prof. Vambéry says :— 

“ An old woman (expert at the work) places herself at 
their head as directress. She first traces with points 
the pattern of the figures in the sand, and then, glancin 
at this from time to time, she gives out the number o 
the different threads required to produce the design.”~ 
‘Travels in Central Asia,’ p. 424, 

J, J. Fane. 


Teheran, Persia. 


Go.psMiTH AND VoLTAIRE (7 §, iii, 227, 335). 
—Is not Mr. YarpLey assuming too much in 
saying that Goldsmith and Voltaire ‘‘ were both 
imitating an ancient epigram”? Voltaire’s version 
is manifestly adapted from that of an unknown 
French predecessor : — 

Un gros serpent mordit Aurelle. 
Que croyez-vous qu'il arriva ? 
Qu’Aurelle en mourtit }—Bagatelle! 
Ce fut le serpent qui creva. 

Goldsmith, whose excursions among the French 
ana are well known, may have met with this, 
But, as he wrote ‘ Memoirs of Voltaire,’ and was 
familiar with his works, it is most probable he got 
his hint from Voltaire. Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to add that four years ago I pointed out 
the similarity of Goldsmith's lines to the Voltaire 
quatrain and the Greek couplet in the notes to 
the “‘ Parchment Library” ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
1883, p. 291. Austin Dopson. 


Avation (7 §. iii. 169, 218).—As the author 
of the three articles on ‘ King Arthur in Somerset’ 
referred to by Mr. Humpureys, may I supplement 
his answers to Miss Banyatyne’s queries with 
regard to Avalon. In Caxton’s edition of Sir 
Thomas Mallory’s ‘King Arthur’ (upon which 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King’ are almost wholly 
founded) the place of Arthur’s burial is spoken of 
indiscriminately as Avilion or Glastonbury, Arthur 
has little connexion with Glastonbury except as the 
place of his burial. 

Joseph of Arimathea has the prior claim to be 
considered the hero of Glastonbury. Here first io 
all Britain trod the feet of those who preached 
the gospel of peace. The flowering thorn of Glas- 
tonbury, planted by Joseph of Arimathea himself, 
flourished till the times of the Puritans, but its 
descendants still exist in the county. The holy 


grail, too, was supposed to have been brought by 
the same hand to Avalon’s holy isle. 
These legends and others will be found incor- 
rated in ‘Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of 
omerset,’ now passing through the press. The 
legend of Joseph is referred to by Spenser in his 
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‘Fairy Queen,’ book ii. canto x. stanza liii., but 
Glastonbury is not actually named. 
Cuarwotre G, Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Since last writing I have found, on referring to 
Collinson, that he suggests as an alternative to the 
“apple island” derivation that the settlement of 
a British chief named Avalloc at Glastonbury has 
had something to do with fixing the name. 

A. L, Humpsreyrs. 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean. 


Avallon was, I believe, the ancient name of Glas- 
tonbury, and it is at the present day the appella- 
tion of a charming little town south-east of 
Auxerre. The name of the latter has been derived 
from pl. of aval, apple, but the etymology is doubt- 
fal. Conf. Legonidec’s ‘Breton Dict.,’ Pughe’s 
* Welsh Dict.,’ and Bullet’s work on Keltic names 
in France. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


ASvuicipe’s Burrat (7"§. iii. 106, 237).—I beg 
to add my contribution on this subject: Ex- 
chequer Depositions, 3 & 4 James II.: The road 
or highway called Horslydowne, from London and 
Southwark into Kent, ‘‘ a woman who hanged her- 
self was buried there, and this deponent drove a 
stake through her, as was the custom ; and a man 
who drowned himself was in like manner buried.” 
Close at hand, “ by the highway called Horsey 
downe, part of a waste belonging to the Monastery 
of Bermondsey dissolved, she recollects that certain 
people called Brownists, denied Christian burial, 
were interred here ” (Same depositions). 

Wiciiam REnDLe. 


It may be useful to mention that a full account 
of the interment of John Williams is given in the 
Annual Register, 1812 (p. 5). In ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ written in 1840, Dickens describes 
Quilp as “ buried with a stake through his heart 
in the centre of four lonely roads.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (7™ §,. iii. 
329).— 
And ready for her last abode, &c. 
The lines are by Keble in ‘The Christian Year,’ 
“Visitation and Communion of the Sick,” sixth stanza. 
F, St. J, THackeray, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Feudal History of the County of Derby, chiefly during 
the Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Centuries. By 
John P. Yeatman, Sir George R. Sitwell, Bart., and 
Cecil J. S. Foljambe, M.P. Vol. I. (Chesterfield, 
Edmunds ; London, Bemrose.) 

Mk, Yeatman is a hardworking student and a man of 

great and varied learning, We cannot profess to agree 

with him on some important subjects. He attributes 
far more in the making of England to the Keltic element 
than we feel justified in doing, This subject, however, 





meets with but slight notice in the volume before us, 
It required some amount of courage to put before the 
public a county history not written on the old plan, but 
giving the original documents in which almost all our 
knowledge of local history during the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries is contained. Such a book can 
never be amusing reading, but it contains the very mar- 
row of history, from which all future writers must derive 
their facts. The portion devoted to the Domesday Book 
is perhaps the least important part of Mr. Yeatman’s 
labours, We would not be understood to disparage that 
priceless record, but it already was accessible to Derby- 
shire antiquaries in various forms. The extracts from 
the Pipe Rolls relating to Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire are, we believe, new to students ; for pedigree pur- 
poses they are almost as important as the great surve 
itself. These extracts go down to the reign of Edward I, 
No country, we believe, possesses a series of account rolls 
at once so early and so full of information as the Great 
Rolls of the Pipe. They contain, as Mr. Yeatman points 
out, “ the national accounts, in fact the annual Budget ”; 
and, of course, the names of all the great landowners 
from time to time occur therein. The author has not 
abstracted all the information contained in the rolls, nor 
has he made memoranda of all the names recorded. We 
are sorry for this; but these blanks will, we trust, be 
filled up by the publications of the Pipe Roll Society, 
which proposes to give the documents for the whole of 
England without abridgment, 

Next follow extracts from the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer. It is a purely fiscal document, containing 
copies of ancient records once preserved in the Ex- 
chequer, but most of which have perished long ago. The 
extracts given are of great value. We trust that the 
whole of this precious volume may some day sce the 
light in its original language. Notes from the ‘ Testa de 
Nevil’ follow. The author is inclined to fix its date, or 
at least the date of a portion of it, at an earlier period 
than we have been accustomed to allow. We believe 
that he is correct in this, and that his discovery is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of English history, 
The introduction which he has written to his extracts 
from this great work will be found valuable by many 
who take but little interest in Derbyshire history, A 
little more attention to style would not have been mis- 
placed. To speak of the “ paraphernalia” of a waggon 
is a wild licence which must grate on the ears of any 
one who knows the meaning of that misused word, The 
muster-roll of 21 Edward III. is a curious document, 
In the introductory note the author tells us that “ The 
whole of the early muster-rolls deposited in the Record 
Office have, within the last few years, been pulped, as 
appears by the returns on the subject of the destruction 
of records made to Parliament,"’ Mr. Yeatman gives us 
no reference to the particular parliamentary paper 
where this information occurs, nor do we understand 
the sense in which the word “early” is here used. 
Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ would, we are sure, be glad of dis- 
tinct information on the point. If our memory does not 
play us false, there are still many muster-rolls preserved 
in the Public Record Office. 


The Dedication of Books to Patron and Friend: a 
Chapter in Literary History. By Henry B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A, (Stock.) 

Mr. Wueat er has written a very interesting little book 

on a subject which hitherto has bardly received the 

attention it deserves. Mr. Bottield in 1861 printed for 
private circulation his ‘ Prefaces to the First Editions of 
the Greek and Roman Classics and of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.’ In 1874 volume, edited by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 
containing a number of dedications and prefaces, was 
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comme printed by the late Mr. Heath. Mr. Wheatley, 
owever, may fairly claim the honour of being the first 
who has written a book entirely confined to the history 
of dedications. 

After an introduction, in which he gives us a general 
historical sketch of his subject, Mr. Wheatley discourses 
pleasantly in eight chapters on “ Early Dedications,” 
“ Shakespearian Dedications,” “‘ Political and Satirical 
Dedications,”’ “‘ Dryden’s Dedications,” “ Playwrights’ 
Dedications,” “ Bighteenth Century Dedications,” “ Dr. 
Johnson’s Dedications,” and “ Modern Dedications,” To 
exhaust the whole field of this research would require a 
huge number of volumes. Mr, Wheatley, unfortunately, 
has been obliged to confine himself within the circum- 
scribed limits of a volume of the “ Book-Lover’s Library.” 
But though it is only a collection of specimens, there 
are omissions for which we cannot account. Some 
room, we venture to think, might have been found for 
a reference to Cowley’s ‘ Poetical Blossomes.’ This 
little volume, which is interesting for several reasons, 
was published in 1633, while the poet was still at West- 
minster School, It was dedicated to “ The Right Honor- 
able and Right Reverend Father in God, Iohn, Lord 
Bishop of Lincolne, and Deane of Westminster,” and 
contains the following dedicatory letter : “ My Lord : 
I might well feare, least these my rude and unpolisht 
lines, should offend your Honorable Survay; but that I 
hope your Noblenesse will rather smile at the faults 
committed by a Child, then censure them; Howsoever, 
I desire your Lordships pardon, for presenting things so 
unworthy to your view, and to accept the good will of 
him, who in all duty is bound to be, Your Lordships, most 
humble servant Abra: Covvley.” The‘ Tragicall Historie 
of Piramus and Thisbe,’ which is contained in the same 
little volume, has a separate dedication ‘‘ to the Wor- 
shipful, my very loving Master Lambert Osbalston, 
Chiefe Schoole-master of Westminster-Schoole.”’ Then 
follow some dedicatory lines, beginning, “My childish 
Muse is in her Spring,’ which we cannot quote at length. 
Isaac Walton's dedication of the first part of ‘ The Com- 
plete Angler “ to the right worshipful John Offley, Esq", 
of Madely Manor in the County of Stafford,” wherein 
he speaks in such flattering terms of Offley’s angling 
skill, might fairly have claimed a place in Mr, Wheatley's 
book. One of the most curious of the many dedications 
to the Deity, viz., David Bradberry’s, in ‘ Tetelestai: 
The Final Close’ (1794), we cannot find among Mr, 
Wheatley’s specimens. Curtailed, it runs thus: “ Dedi- 
cated to his most sublime...... Majesty Jehovah Emanuel 

Judge of the last assize this Poem (a feeble 
testimony of his obligations and hopes) is gratefully and 
humbly presented By his Majesty's highly favoured but 
very unworthy Subject and Servant, The Author,” 
Nor can we discover any reference to Sir Simon Degge’s 
ironical dedication of the ‘ Parson's Counsellor, with the 
Law of Tithes and Tithing’ (1676), though it is referred 
to (somewhat inaccurately) in D'Israeli’s paper on de- 
dications in the ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 

Mr. Guiapsrone’s ‘ The History of 1852-1860, and 
Greville’s Latest Journals’ has singular interest as a 
piece of contemporary, or all but contemporary, history, 
and will attract to the latest number of the English 
Historical Review a large amount of attention, ‘Con- | 
fiscation for Heresy in the Middle Ages,’ by Mr. Henry 
C. Lea, opens out ably a very interesting subject. 





As | 


the writer, who furnishes numerous instances of spolia- | 


tion, observes, “It is easy to see how prosperous cities 

were reduced to poverty”’ under the conditione he de- 

scribes. Mr. E. Hodgkin sends an erudite paper on 

* Visigothic Spain,’ following chiefly, as is avowed, the 
uidance of Prof. Dabn. The Rev. W. D. Macray and 
r, W. Rye are also among the contributors. 


Milusine bas lately been paying attention to a curious 
family of legends, viz., those which relate to the volun- 
tary tearing out of the eyes, Among his collection of 
yeux arrachés, we do not as yet find that M. Gaidoz has 
included the case, from the ‘ Breviarium Aberdonense,’ 
of St. Medana the Virgin, who is commemorated by the 
ruined Galloway churches of Kirkmaiden in Fernes 
and Kirkmaiden in Rhinnis, on the two shores of Luce 
Bay. The former of these, “‘a broken chancel with a 
broken cross,”’ now in the parish of Glasserton, is men- 
tioned in Paterson’s ‘ Lands and their Owners in Gallo- 
way’ (Edinb., 1870), vol. i. p. 523, as the burial-place of 
the Maxwells of Monreith, being in the neighbourhood 
of the old Tower of Moure, their first Galloway holding, 
The other Kirkmaiden, still a separate ru 
southernmost in Scotland—is well known as a 
graphical expression by Burns's ‘ Maidenkirk to John 
o’ Groat’s. 


In the correspondence on the alleged Chinese dis- 
covery of America, in the columns of our Paris confrére, 
L' Intermédiaire, it seems not to be recognized that the 
raising of the question at the present time is due to the 
initiation of Dr. Hamy, a well-known French anthro- 
pologist, who read a paper on the subject, based upon an 
inscription at Copan, in Central America, before a recent 
meeting of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Dr, Hamy’s argument involves the iden- 
tity of the symbol which he finds on the Copan monu- 
ment with the Chinese Tai ki, Whether this, if itself a 
correct reading of the symbol, is sufficient ground for so 
considerable a hypothesis as the discovery of America is 
another question, and one not yet, we think, adequately 
discussed, 


WE learn that the genealogical collections illustrating 
the history of the Roman Catholic families of England 
have been purchased, at the Hariley sale, for Dr. Howard, 
by whom and Mr. Burke, Somerset Herald, the work will 
be continued, 





Potices tao Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, ques 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G. H, Tuompson (“ Birthplace of Lord Beacons- 
field ”).—Your communication is held over, as we are 
promised a decisive reply from Mr, Vincent, the writer 
of the letter from which you quote. 

W. Mason (“The mill will never grind,” &c.),—See 
| ante, p. 299. 

CoRRIGENDUM. —P, 252, col. 
Words” read All the Year pF, 


. 21, for “ Household 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Lettere to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








